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The Timber Trade in the Ottawa Valley~ 





Come all you jolly fellows 
and listen to my song; 

It’s all about the shanty boys 
and how they get along. 

We're the jolliest bunch of fellows 
that ever you could find; 

The way we spend our winter months 
is hurling down the pine. 


On a brisk clear morning in late Sep- 
tember, 1852, three men walked quickly 
along a dusty street in the Lower Town of 
Bytown, Cartada West. They passed sev- 
eral groups of idlers lou 


The Blasdell broadaxe made in the Ottawa Valley 
weighed between ten and twelve pounds. 


An engraving of a lumbermen’s shanty published in 
1882 in Picturesque Canada. The word shanty comes 
from the French Canadian word for lumber camp, 
chantier. What is hanging on the racks outside ? For 
what would the wheel in the foreground be used ? 


the stores and the many taverns that lined 
the road. Heads turned to follow the 
progress of the three men as they entered 
the Ottawa House. A hubbub of talk and 
laughter arose when the door slammed 
shut behind the men. Buzzing with excite- 
ment, the loungers moved noisily toward 
the tavern door. Mr. John Gillies’ foremen 
had come to town. 


The two foremen and the clerk knew 
where to find the shantymen that timber- 
trade operator John Gillies needed to cut 
trees on the land that he had 
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leased along the Clyde River. Gathered in 
Bytown were Indians, men of mixed 
blood, and French Canadians from 
Canada East and New Brunswick. Some 
men came from the Gaspé where they 
were fishermen in the summer. Some men 
came from New England; and from 
Canada West came Scots and Irish. Mr. 
Gillies needed sixty axemen for the 
season’s work in the woods from mid-Oc- 
tober to mid-March. 

The foremen had no difficulty choosing 
the men they wanted. They selected first 
Bytown grew rapidly after its founding in 1826 by 
Colonel John By, the man in charge of building the 


Rideau Canal. Bytown became the city of Ottawa in 
1855, the date of this lithograph of the Upper Town. 


Public Archives of Canada 





the men who had worked for them before. 
Some of these old hands brought along 
their brothers, cousins, or neighbors to 
meet the foremen. The younger brother of 
last season’s best axeman was hired first 
among the newcomers. 

The clerk had the men whom the fore- 
men selected sign the engagement sheets. 
The “x” that most of the men used in 
place of a signature showed that they 
agreed to the working conditions stated on 
the sheets and to the amount of the wages. 
Each man was provided with room and 


1. On the map on page 5, trace the 
route the men took from Bytown to 
Perth. 

2. How far could the timbermen travel 
by water from Bytown up the tribu- 
taries of the Ottawa River? 

3. On the map trace the line showing 
the height of land. Approximately how 
many square miles of land lie within 
the line? 

4. What proportion of this land was 
settled in 1860? 

5. From areference source find out the 
amount of snowfall and the high and 
low monthly temperatures’ from 
November to March at North Bay and 
Ottawa. 





board from the time of his being hired 
until the season’s work was completed. 
The cash wages varied from fifty cents to 
a dollar a day. The green hands, or appren- 
tices, worked for less money. 


The Bytown hotels and rooming houses 
let the men live on credit while they were 
waiting to be hired. In his unpublished 
journal, Life in the Lumber Camps, 
Charles Macnamara (1870-1944) wrote: 
“Tailors and outfitters . . . also. sold the 
men goods on credit and had their bills 
charged by the lumber firms for collection 
at settlement. Most firms charged these 
shop-keepers a commission for collecting 
their accounts . . . .” The cost of goods 
bought during the season at the timber 
operators’ stores was also deducted from 
the men’s pay. 


It took more than a week to hire all the 
men and complete the other preparations 
to begin the season’s work. At last, on a 
blustery October morning, the foremen 
loaded the men and supplies onto river- 
boats for the sixty-five mile journey up the 
Rideau Canal. At Oliver’s Ferry, near 
Perth, the goods and men were transferred 
to wagons for the last leg of the trip to the 
forest area in which they were to work for 
the season. 


height of land 

settled areas in 1860 

extent of land leased in 1893 

1893 limit holdings of Gillies Brothers 
restricted areas 1970 
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A map of the Ottawa River watershed. How much of the watershed area was leased in timber limits in 1893 ? 
In how much of the formerly leased land is lumbering now restricted ? 


6 
Winter is for work 


At four o'clock each morning 
the boss begins to shout: 
“Heave out, my jolly teamsters; 
it’s time to start the route.” 
The teamsters they will all jump up 
ina most fretful way; 
“Where is me boots? Where is me pants? 
Me socks is gone astray.” 


With shouted commands for the horses 
and sly jokes for the men, the teamsters 
drove the loaded wagons away from the 
quay. Mr. Gillies hired local men, Scots- 
men for the most part, who were glad of 
the chance to earn the dollar a day during 
the winter season driving their horses. 

The teamsters had been working for 
weeks hauling food for the men and 
horses, and equipment for the cutting 


An 1888 photo of a work crew in front of their winter home. A typical shanty was about forty feet square. 
It was built from timber felled on the site. The cracks between the logs were filled with mud and moss. A double 
layer of scooped-out half-logs formed the roof. How many men lived in the shanty ? Which man appears to be 
the cook ? the foreman? Thirty years earlier fresh food, like milk, was an unheard of luxury. 


Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 





operations to the forest work areas. The 
teamsters were given signed notes autho- 
rizing the teamsters to receive food and 
lodging for themselves and their horses 
while they were carrying the supplies to 
the work areas. 


The selection of the work areas for each 
season’s cutting operations was done at 
least a year in advance. In the month of 
March, while the snow cover still made 
cross-country travel possible, timber cruis- 
ers tramped through the forest on 
snowshoes looking for dense stands of red 
pine and white pine. Some trees grew as 
high as two hundred feet. By climbing to 
the top of one of these giant pines, a 
timber cruiser could estimate how many 
large pine trees grew in the area. 


Based upon the findings of the timber 
cruisers, bids for the potential work areas, 
called timber limits, were placed by the 
timber operators at the public auctions 
held each year by the government. The 
operators had to pay a licence fee for each 
limit leased and also pay timber dues 
based on the amount of timber actually cut 
on each limit. 

The timber cruisers advised the opera- 
tors on how much timber they could 
expect to cut on each limit. The cruisers 


indicated where the buildings, called shan- 
ties, should be placed and where the 
roadways should run. Shanty sites needed 
to be within a walking distance of three 
miles from the cutting areas and within 
four miles of a lake, river, or stream. 

Mr. Gillies had two shanties built on 
the limit he had leased for the 1852 
season. Each shanty was the center of a 
cutting area. Here in one building the men 
slept, ate, and relaxed. About forty 
axemen and teamsters made the building 
their home for the five-month work 
season. In addition, the shanty provided 
quarters for the foreman who was in 
charge of the cutting operations; the camp 
clerk who did the bookkeeping; the culler 
who kept records of how much timber was 
cut; the cook; the cook’s helpers, who 
were called cookees; and the blacksmith, 
who looked after the shoeing of horses, 
the making of sleigh runners, and the 
repairing of broken equipment. A small 
section of the shanty was set apart for a 
store where the men bought shoes, 
clothing, and tobacco. A stable for the 
animals was built close to the shanty. 


The most important man about the 
shanty was the cook. Writing in 1883, in 
his book, Shanty, Forest and River Life, 


Joshua Fraser gives us some idea of the 
cook’s role: “If you wish to enjoy yourself, 
and have some fair measure of comfort, 
you must keep on good terms with him.... 
He tells you where you must sleep, in 
what corner you must stow your bag, and 
on what peg you are to hang your socks, 
moccasins, and clothes ... . Not only by 
the magic power of good cooking, but by 
his general disposition and temper, he 
exerts an influence in the shanty which 
greatly affects its general peace and com- 
fort. Hence the employer selects the cook 
with great care, gives him the highest 
wages, often double what an ordinary 
working man can command.” 


The cook’s reputation depended chiefly 
upon his ability to make good bread in the 
huge kettles set in the sand of the hearth. 
The meals were the same day after day. 
Breakfast of beans, salt pork, bread, and 
strong green tea was served at six in the 
morning. Lunch of cold pork and beans, 
molasses, and bread was eaten in the 
woods. The men returned to the shanty at 
dusk for supper prepared from the same 
basic foods with perhaps the addition of 
vegetables or dried fruits. The bulk and 
food value of the beans kept the men from 
feeling hungry for five long months. 


1. According to Macnamara’s journal, 
aman atthe Black River camp ate daily 
during the 1900-01 season the follow- 
ing amounts of food: 1.24 Ibs. flour: 
1.14 Ibs. potatoes; 1.04 Ibs. pork and 
bacon; .89 Ibs. beef; .24 lbs. beans; .23 
Ibs. sugar; .03 Ibs. raisins; .06 Ibs. 
syrup; .08 Ibs. butter; .05 Ibs. tea; .06 
lbs. apples; .01 Ibs. peas. How many 
pounds of beans did one man eat in 160 
days? Which of the foods were 
obtained locally? From where were the 
others obtained? 

2. What were the disadvantages of put- 
ting everything on credit? 





A 1900 photo of Paul Kittner, the cook at the Black 
River camp. For what was the shovel used ? 


The Macnamara Collection, Ontario Archives 
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Timber!!! 


At six o'clock it’s breakfast, 
and ev’ry man is out, 

For ev'ry man who is not sick 
will sure be on the route. 

There’s sawyers and there’s choppers 
to lay the timber low; 

There’s swampers and there’s loggers 
to drag it to and fro. 


Canadian artist F. S. Coburn (1871-1960) shows a 
teamster hauling logs. In what ways are work horses 
different from riding horses ? 


Public Archives of Canada 
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bark 4 oat square-timber stick 


\ 
48-inch-diameter log oblique butt 


By seven o’clock the work crews were on 
their way to the cutting areas. Each crew 
usually consisted of five axemen. The 
liner, the most experienced axeman in the 
crew, decided which pine tree was to be 
cut next. The tree had to have a straight, 
branchless trunk of from three to five feet 
in diameter and be growing in a place hav- 
ing enough space for the tree to fall 
without damage. The smaller trees were 
cleared away from the landing area before 
the axemen began to chop down the pine. 
After notching the selected tree on the 
side toward which it was to fall, two of the 
axemen began chopping alternately on the 
side opposite to the notch. It took two men 
about an hour to chop through the four- 
foot trunk. When the axes were almost 
through, the men quickly stepped back. 

















“Timber!!!” they yelled. As they jumped 
to safety, the tree crashed to the forest 
floor. Always there was danger from 
“widow makers,” the dead branches that 
separated from the tree as it fell. 

The axemen removed the branches and 
cut off the top of the fallen tree. The 
apprentice helped the other axemen with 
the tasks that did not need much skill. The 
liner examined the log carefully for signs 
of blemishes. He decided where to cut into 
the log to obtain a straight, knot-free 
square of timber, or squares, if the log was 
long enough. The liner used a special tool 
to cut through the bark to the inner layer. 
This showed the axemen how much bark 
and wood to remove. 

The axemen, helped by the apprentice, 
notched the side of the log to be squared in 





~< The men each worked at different tasks. What was 
the advantage of using the narrow axe for making the 
notches and the broad axe for shaping the sides? 


When “‘lineing”’ up the uncut sides, a soot-blackened 
cord was pulled tightly along the cut surfaces to mark 
how much bark and wood to remove from the uncut 
surfaces to forma square from the log. 


To turn the log took a lot of manpower. The men 
pushed on a pole slipped under the log. The pole was 
held in place by a loop of chain attached to the log 
with a heavy hook. = 


Smoothing the sides was a real art. 


a 
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hee piles of sticks by the water’s edge grew during 
the winter months. By 1900, the date of this photo, 
the large pines were becoming scarce and logs were 
often only partly squared. 


2 ON se 
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Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 


Using a scribing iron, the artist hewer signed each 
timber at the center of each face with his own 
initials and the owner’s timber mark. What other 


types of craftsmen put their marks on their products ? 
v 
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V-shaped gashes every four feet to the 
depth that the liner had marked. Then 
using a scoring axe, the axemen cut out 
between the notches removing all the bark 
and some of the inner layers to the depth 
of the notches. The final smoothing was 
done by the most skilled axeman in the 
crew. He was called the hewer because he 
could use his broad axe to hew a surface as 
smooth as that produced by modern 
machinery. 

The second side of the log was squared 
off in the same manner. With the help of 
all the crew and a timber hook and chain, 
the partly-squared log was turned over to 
place the untrimmed surfaces to the sides. 
Using a cord blackened in ashes, the liner 
marked the depth to which the bark and 
inner layers of the sides were to be 
removed. The axemen notched, hewed, 
and smoothed the two surfaces in the same 
way as had been done with the first two 
sides. Sometimes when the side that had 
been on the ground was turned up, knots 
were revealed that meant the previous 
work had been wasted. The log was left 
unfinished. Nothing but a perfect timber 
was sent to Quebec and on to Britain. 


The finished sticks were not usually 
less than twelve inches to a side, and some 
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were as large as twenty-four inches. They 
ranged from forty to fifty feet in length. 
And they weighed from one to three tons. 


Within shouting distance of the cutting 
crews waited the teamster with his horses. 
With the help of a timber hook and chain, 
the crew lifted one end of the square 
timber stick onto a bar, leaving the other 
end to drag on the ground. The teamster 
skidded, that is, dragged the stick to the 
nearest road. 

Once the stick was on its way with the 
teamster, the crew of axemen moved on to 
the next tree to be cut. On a good day a 
crew in the  square-timber business 
prepared five or six sticks during the 
daylight working hours. 


Other teamsters loaded the sticks left by 
the roadside onto sturdy double-runner 
sleighs. They took the sticks to dumps 
along the river’s edge or onto the ice of the 
lake. At the dumping grounds the ends of 
the sticks were stamped with a hammer to 
show which operator owned the sticks. 
The culler examined the sticks to estimate 
how much timber each stick contained and 
to evaluate the quality of the wood. 

From October until March the cutting, 
scoring, hewing, and hauling went on day 
after day. 


Scyora Sh Xan > 


Canadian artist Francis Hans Johnston (1888-1949) 
shows a teamster moving along the skid road. How 
do they move large logs from the cutting sites to 
loading areas today ? 


And then comes up the logger, 
all at the break of day: 

“Load up my slide, five hundred feet; 
to the river drive away.” 

You can hear those axes ringing 
until the sun goes down. 

“Hurrah, my boys! The day is spent. 
To the shanty we are bound.” 


a 
© 
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from a private collection; Al Beetz 






1. Why did the men cut down the trees 
only during the winter season? 

2. Why did the axemen square the cut 
trees instead of floating them down to 
Quebec as logs? 

3. What characteristic of white pine 
makes it easier than oak to shape into 
square timber? 

4. What qualities didamanneedto bea 
good axeman? 

5. If possible, visit the Pioneer Logging 
Museum in Algonquin Park. Or visit a 
modern lumbering operation. 
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The Lumber Camp Song 


Come all you jol - ly fel - lows and lis - ten to my song; 





It's all a-bout the shan-ty boys and how they get a - long. 





We're the jol - liest bunchof fel - - lowsthat e-ver you could _ find; 





The way we spendour’ win-ter months is hurl - ing downthe pine. 


This song story of the lumbermen’s daily life was popular in all the lumbercamps of northeastern North America. 
The above version is from Folk Songs of Canada by Edith Fowke and Richard Johnston (Waterloo Music 
Company). The tune is an adaptation of an old English folk song about plowing. 





Shantymen at play 


And when we reach the shanty, 
with cold hands and wet feet, 

We there pull off our larrigans, 
our supper for to eat. 

We sing and dance till nine o'clock; 
then to our bunks we climb. 

Those winter months they won't be long 
in hurling down the pine. 


The shantymen did not work all the time. 
Each night after supper they sharpened 
their axes. Socks, mittens, and mocassins 
were hung to dry near the fire. Afterward, 
they sat around the firepit smoking their 
pipes and exchanging yarns. Old hands 
delighted in terrifying the young appren- 
tices and cookees with ghost stories. 

On Saturday night, after six days of 
heavy work, the men were ready to have a 
little fun. They brought out the fiddles, the 
harmonicas, and the bones that were used 
to mark the rhythm. The musical members 
of the shanty crew played and sang ballads 
and ditties. Everyone joined in the 
choruses. Sometimes the men paired off 
for a step or square dance. 

The shantymen were able to call Sun- 
days their own. According to Captain 
George S. Thompson in his book, Up To 
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Date or The Life of a Lumberman, written 
in 1895, “. . . some of the crew would 
catch some fish, which helped to give us a 
variety. Sunday is cleaning up day, the 
men doing their washing and mending on 
that day — that is the few that would go to 
that trouble. Quite a number would never 
change their under-clothes or shirts until 
the clothes wore out, and as to washing 
their feet, such a thing never came into 
their. minds, <2...” 

As many of the shantymen were Roman 
Catholics, a priest visited the shanty at 
least once during the season. In 1888, in 
Picturesque Canada, George Grant wrote: 
“He (the priest) drives from shanty to 
shanty, over narrow and almost impass- 
able forest . . . roads; on arriving, he is 
received with reverence...and with re- 
spect by all. After supper the small por- 
table altar which he brings is set up, the 
crucifix in the centre, the mystical lights 
burning on each side. Short vespers are 
said. Then the priest hears confessions, 
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John Ross Robertson Collection, Metropolitan Toronto Library Board; Al Beetz 


: ; ; 1. Make up a ghost story that would 2. What practical reasons discouraged 
often far into the night. Next morning _ appeal to the shantymen. From where the men from bathing? What kinds of 
Mass is celebrated, and after the final | would themenhave learned the stories illnesses would be common among the 
benediction the men resume work....” they told? In a book such as Paul shantymen? Who would look after the 

Bunyan by Esther Shephard read some men when they were ill? 
of the stories and poems written about 3. What kinds of problems arose from 
This picture was published with Grant’s story. How the lives of the shantymen. living together in close quarters? 


has the priest tried to make the shanty like a church? 
Why was the priest a welcome visitor ? 
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The springtime rolls around at last, 
and then the boss will say: 

‘Heave down your saws and axes, boys, 
and help to clear away.’ 

And when the floating ice goes out, 
in business we will thrive: 

Two hundred able-bodied men 
are wanted on the drive. 


The drive 


With the coming of the spring thaw, 
the men who were hired for the cutting 
season only returned to their homes and 
farms. The men who were hired “from 
freeze-up to Quebec” enjoyed a breathing 
spell of two or three weeks while waiting 


The bonne, or pointer boat, shown in the cover photo, can move easily forward or backward and can ride up 
over the logs without hurting the boat or tipping it over. Boots having nails in the soles called caulk boots 
began to be used in 1869. Safety helmets and life jackets were not used until recent years. 


J. L. LeSage 





for the break-up of the ice. Some of the 
rivermen hired especially for the drive to 
Quebec came to the shanties; other river- 
men went to camps further downstream. 
The rivermen were paid the same wages 
as were the shantymen. 


When mild weather came, the men slid 
the sticks piled on the stream banks down 
to water level. The sticks tumbled into the 
rushing water sending spray high in the 
air. The men pushed, pulled, and pried the 
sticks free from obstructions with their 
pike-poles and hand-spikes. The men had 
to be prepared to do anything —even to 
walk on the slippery sticks in midstream. 
The drive was on! 


The narrow and winding tributary 
streams presented many problems for the 
rivermen of the Ottawa Valley. On the 
upper reaches the men had to wade waist- 
deep in the bone-chilling water to sweep 
all the sticks downstream. Hence, “black 
leg,” a form of arthritis, was a common 
complaint. Bark canoes were too fragile to 
use. Until the double-prowed, shallow- 
draft pointer boat was developed in the 
late 1850’s, boats had limited use in nar- 
row, rock-strewn streams. 


Log jams created the most serious 
problems on the streams. In January 1854, 


T. C. Keefer told a Montreal Mechanics 
Institute audience: “‘Cutting away a jam’ 
is one of the most daring feats a lumber- 
man can perform... it is left to volunteers 
.. A rope, the end of which is held by 
their anxious but admiring comrades on 
the shore, is fastened round the waist. 
Every blow of the axe is watched with 
intense anxiety, and when the timber 
begins to yield— without waiting to cut it 
through — the few favorable instants which 
intervene while the crackling and crashing 
mass is preparing to start are seized for 
escape. Flinging his axe into the water and 
leaping from stick to stick of the moving 
timber he reaches the land amid the cheers 
of his comrades —or, borne down by the 
moving forest his mangled body in sor- 
rowing silence is hauled ashore... .” 
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The gay raftsmen 


At the mouths of the tributary rivers, 
booms were stretched to catch the sticks as 
they floated down. The sticks were 
encircled and towed to the rafting sites. 
The timber operators had men waiting to 
fasten the sticks together in a set pattern to 
form cribs. In turn, the cribs were joined 
together to form rafts. John Gillies 
recalled that one spring, “the combined 
raft crews exceeded 2000 men, each work- 
ing feverishly to have the first raft through 
the Chats slides.” To bring the sticks 
down to the rafting sites and make up the 
cribs and rafts took from three to four 
weeks. It took another two to three months 
to go from the Upper Ottawa rafting 
grounds to Quebec. 
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3 extra traverses keep sticks in place 
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John Ross Robertson Collection, Metropolitan Toronto Library Board; Al Beetz 


The lower layer of a crib was always made from pine 
because it floated readily. The second layer might be 
of other wood. Cribs were not usually more than 
twenty-six feet wide in order to fit into the slides. 
Forty to fifty feet was the usual length. Rafts varied 
in size depending upon river conditions. 
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John Ross Robertson Collection, Metropolitan Toronto Library Board 


This picture of Calumet Slide was published with 
Grant's story. The raftsmen called the fear of 
running a crib through a slide ““Calumet fever’’. 


One of the highlights of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Ottawa in 1860 was a ride down the 
Ottawa Slide. Of what were the walls made ? 


Public Archives of Canada 





The raft looked like a shanty site on the 
move. All the cook’s equipment, the 
fireplace, and the food were put on board. 
The raft was equipped with up to twenty- 
four oars and two or three sails to make 
the raft move faster than the current and to 
keep the raft in open water. At night, the 
raft put into shore and the crew of from 
forty to fifty men rested. 

There were many rapids and several 
falls on the Ottawa River. Special sloping 
waterways called slides were built to 
bypass the falls and major rapids. The first 
timber slide was built at the Chaudiére 
Falls on the Hull side in 1829 by 
Philemon Wright’s son, Ruggles. Other 
slides followed: Des Chats in 1832; Por- 
tage-du-Fort in 1838-39; and Grand 
Calumet in 1843. 


1. What factors determined the date on 
which the ice broke up? 

2.What prevented the sticks from 
floating freely downstream ? 

3. What skills did a riverman need? Dis- 
cuss whether being a good axeman 


meant the man would also be a good 
riverman. 

4. Why were the sticks made up into 
cribs rather than floated individually 
down the Ottawa River? 


When a raft arrived at a slide, its crew 
had to break down the raft into its separate 
cribs. Several crew members went with 
each crib to steer. Shooting the slide was 
exhilarating but not without danger. Grant 
told about his trip down the slide at 
Calumet Falls in these words: “We 
embark on board a crib above the slide- 
gates at the falls of the Calumet. The rafts- 
men bid us take firm hold of one of the 
strong poles which are driven between the 
lower timbers of the crib. Above the slide 
the waters of the Ottawa are still and deep; 
at the left side, through the intervening 
woods, we can hear the roar of the cata- 
ract. The slide-gates are thrown open; the 
water surges over the smooth, inclined 
channel; our crib, carefully steered 
through the gateway, slowly moves its 


5.On the map on page 5, trace the 
route square-timber sticks cut by 
Gillies’ men on the Clyde River Limit 
took to reach Quebec. 

6. What special problems did the rafts- 
men encounter taking rafts down the 
Rideau Canal? 

7. Make up a story about a sixteen- 
year-old taking part in his first river run 
to Quebec. What kinds of things about 
the work would he enjoy? 
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forward end over the entrance; it 
advances, sways for a moment, then, with 
a sudden plunge and splash of water, 
rushes faster and faster between the nar- 
row walls. The reflow of the torrent 
streams over the crib from the front; jets of 
water spurt up everywhere between the 
timbers under our feet; then dipping heav- 
ily as it leaves the slide, our crib is in the 
calm water beneath, the glorious scenery 
of the cataract full in view.” 

At the bottom the crib was eased into a 
calm area where some of the raft crew 
worked at reconstructing the raft. The 
crew on the crib walked back up, using in 
some places the old portage trails of the 
fur traders around the rapids. The men 
usually ran two or three cribs per day. 
Thus it took several days to run one raft 
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down one slide. And this operation had to 
be repeated many times. 

At Quebec the raft was broken up for 
the last time. With the help of the tides, 
the cribs were beached; and the sticks 
were separated. Some of the axemen cut 
off the protective oblique butts. All the 
equipment —traverses for the cribs, the 
shanty pieces, the chains, oars, and sails — 
was either sold or shipped back up the 
Ottawa for the next year’s drive. 

Finally, at Quebec the men received 
their pay. The constant pressure and ten- 
sion of the long run found release. The 
men filled the many taverns along the nar- 
row streets of old Quebec. Once they had 
had their fling, the men took what money 
they had left and made their way home to 
their families. 
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Allumette Island splits the Ottawa River into two 
channels. Locate the site on the 1877 map. How 
many times did a raft have to be broken up to travel 
the portion of the river shown on the map ? 
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The Bytown Gazette of December 19, 1844 noted that 110 ships carrying upward of 61,000 tons of timber 
arrived at the Canada Docks at Liverpool in the month of October. Mersey Docks and HarsounB carditiverseo! 
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1. Examine the picture of the Canada 
Docks at Liverpool. Estimate the 
number of ships at anchor. 

2. From what section of the ship in the 
foreground are they unloading the 
timber? 

3.By what different means is the 


timber being carried? 

4. Why are there so many men being 
used to unload the ships? What haz- 
ards did the workmen encounter? 

5. Compare the unloading techniques 
shown in the picture with today’s tech- 
niques for unloading ships. 





Quebec 


All timbermen’s trails led to the street 
where the pine that came down the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence rivers was sold to the 
British timber merchants. Just as the shan- 
tymen had their yearly cycle, so too did 
the inhabitants of St. Peter Street. It began 
in the autumn when the British merchants 
met with the agents of the timber operators 


St. Peter Street, Quebec is in front of the largest of 
the transport department buildings in the center 
foreground of this 1876 photo. 
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to write up their price books. E. T. Smith, 
collector of Public Works Revenue for 
Canada, is quoted in A Hundred Years A- 
Fellin’ as saying, “A raft of 70 cubic foot 
square timbers brought 3d-6 cents a foot in 
1841, with prices 4'/2d-9 cents in 1846, 
though by 1862 the price was 7}/2d-15 
cents. This meant that these timbers 
laboriously finished, when delivered at 
Quebec City, would yield only from $4 to 
$9 varying with size and year.” 

Most companies had offices or agents 
in the larger cities in Britain. The St. Peter 
Street merchants usually left for Britain 


Public Archives of Canada 


How many sticks are in the crib in the center fore- 
ground of the 1870 Notman photo of Wolfe’s Cove ? 


Notman Photographic Archives, McCord Museum of McGill University 
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Notman Photographic Archives, McCord Museum of McGill University 


_ This 1872 Notman photo shows how the sticks were 
fitted into the holds of the timber ships. 


1. With the help of a history text, find 
out why the British merchants turned 
to Canada in 1806 for timber supplies 
that they had been getting from the 
Baltic area of Europe. 

2.Suggest’ reasons why the British 
merchants insisted that they could not 
Organize the timber trade in Canada 
unless they had a guarantee of prefer- 
ential tariff rates from the government. 
3. Suggest reasons why the British 
merchants, not the timber operators, 
set the price at which square-timber 
sticks were sold at Quebec. 

4. What types of things did the British 
make from the squares of pine? 


Pit props in this English mine may have come from 
Canada. Railways also used a lot of timber. 
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early in January. After spending a busy 
winter arranging for the sale of the Cana- 
dian timber, they returned to Quebec in 
the spring as the timber coves opened up 
for business after the long winter freeze. 
Not all business was transacted in St. 
Peter Street. Some British merchants went 
directly to the Bytown timber operators. 

Most merchants on St. Peter Street had 
close connections with “the other side.” 
When the British first began buying 
timber in Canada, many younger members 
of the great British merchant families were 
sent across the Atlantic to become 
middlemen in the timber trade. The St. 
Peter Street merchants still thought of 
themselves as “British” even though they 
were second, or third generation removed. 
Their trips to Britain were “going home” 
to buy their suits and visit their families. 


A merchant’s life was not all pleasure. 
The timber trade was a tough competitive 
business. The merchants had to make 
good their contracts in spite of delays on 
the river due to storms, winds, and tides; 
delays due to late thaws upstream that 
slowed the start of the river runs; and the 
ups and downs of supply and demand in 
marketing the timber. On the merchants’ 
success rested the prosperity of the trade. 
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The timber barons 


To produce square timber required a rela- 
tively small amount of cash. Many fami- 
lies began small operations in the square- 
timber trade in the early 1800’s. People 
were lured to the Ottawa Valley because 
they thought they could combine lumber- 
ing with farming. Working in the bush 
provided the cash needed to survive the 
lean years of clearing and making the land 
suitable for crops. Unfortunately, the 
work loads overlapped. In the spring when 
they should have been on their farms 
preparing for planting, they were still 
involved with the river drives. Market 
changes and stiff competition ruined many 
of these family operations. To avoid fail- 
ure in such an industry required a survival 
kit of common sense, good management, 
and a certain ruthlessness. Having these 
qualities, the timber barons came into 
prominence. 


Philemon Wright was one of the first 
local merchants to realize the timber 
potential of the Ottawa Valley. Moving 
with a group of neighbors from Woburn, 
Massachusetts in 1800, he began farming 
near the Chaudiére Falls. He built a grist- 
mill and a sawmill, and then branched into 


lumbering. He assembled the first raft for 
Quebec in 1806. Following the lead of 
Philemon Wright were such men as the 
Hamilton Brothers at Hawkesbury; Daniel 
McLachlin at Arnprior; Christopher J. 
Bell at Castleford, near Renfrew; and 
Alex Barnet at Renfrew. Among the most 


colorful was Peter Aylen, who at sixteen 
immigrated to the Valley from Ireland and 
became a millionaire at thirty. John Egan 
dominated the trade in the 1840’s. 

One of the leading families in the 
Ottawa Valley timber trade was the 
Gillies family. James Gillies with his wife 


The Gillies Brothers’ sawmill at Braeside is one of the showpieces of the timber industry in the Ottawa Valley. 
Automated techniques produce high quality lumber. Woodchips from the sawmills are taken to the pulp mills 


for making paper. 





Alex Onoszko 
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timber cut in the Ottawa Valley than about 
controlling what the operators did. 
Licenses to cut trees in the area were 
issued with few restrictions. The square- 
timber operators continued to cut down 
the large pine trees to obtain only one or 
two sticks from each tree. 

Some people felt, however, that the 
timber operators should not be able to do 
whatever they wanted in the areas they 
leased. In 1883 R. W. Phipps proposed 
that an area around the headwaters of the 
Muskoka, Petawawa, Bonnechere, and 


Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 





Madawaska rivers should be set apart for 
the preservation of the natural forest. Peo- 
ple interested in studying plant and animal 
life were most concerned about the effects 
of cutting down the forest. The efforts of 
those people led to the establishment of 
Algonquin Park in 1893 by the govern- 
ment of Ontario. Additional areas of land 
were added to the park in 1894, 1904, 
1911, 1914, 1951, and 1960-61. 

In the twentieth century other areas in 
the Ottawa Valley have been protected 
from unlimited cutting by government reg- 
ulations. But the park and reserve areas 
are only a small portion of the total 
forested area of the Ottawa Valley. 
Today’s timber operators are concerned 
about providing a continuing supply of 
suitable trees in the areas under their con- 
trol. Many kinds of trees are grown and 
cut for industrial use including the red and 
white pine that once were the mainstay of 
the timber trade in the Ottawa Valley. 


Near the forestry station at St. Williams in south- 
western Ontario a group of schoolchildren plant out 
pine seedlings. The Department of Lands and Forests 
collects the cones, plants the seeds, and looks after 
the seedlings for several years before seedlings are 
set out in their permanent location. Find out how 
your class can take part in a reforestation project. 
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